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his Life of Lord George Bentinck.   The division in the House had just been
taken:

" The news that the Government were not only beaten, but by a majority so large
as 73, began to circulate. An incredulous murmur passed it along the Treasury Bench.

"' They say we are beaten by 73,' whispered the most important member of the
Cabinet, in a tone of surprise to Sir Robert Peel.

" Sir Robert did not reply, or even turn his head. He looked very grave and
extended his chin,, as was his habit when he was annoyed and cared not to speak.
He began to comprehend his position, and that the Emperor was without his army."

Peel did not ask for a dissolution of Parliament but went down to Osborne in
the Isle of Wight where the Queen and Prince Albert were staying, and tendered
his resignation. The Queen received it with regret. Her view of the Repeal
crisis is expressed in one of her letters, 7th July 1846, to the King of the Belgians :
" The Corn Law agitation was such that if Peel had not wisely made this change
(for which the whole Country blesses him) a convulsion would shortly have taken
place, and we should have been/ore^ to yield what has been granted as a boon."
She added, curiously, for she had a Whig tradition from her father: " No
doubt the breaking up of the Party (which will come together again, whether under
Peel or someone else) is a very distressing thing." Peel's adoption of Repeal
had divided the Tories, as it seemed, hopelessly. For some years the " Peelites "
retained their identity as a large group in the House of Commons, although
their great leader died, after being thrown from his horse, in 1850. In time
Disraeli revived the party, under the name of Conservatives. The Queen makes
no mention of Disraeli in her letters during the Repeal crisis.

The Repeal of the Corn Laws was the most momentous measure adopted by
the Government for social and economic improvement in the Queen's reign.
It has been criticised on the ground that it was so complete a repeal as to destroy
the balance between agriculture and manufacture. Corn flowed into Great
Britain from the Continent and from the United States. Bread fell in price.
Industry flourished, for the peoples of the Continent of Europe, industrially less
developed than the British and retarded by a series of great wars between 1848
and 1871, were an open market for British goods, " Manchester," the economic
doctrine of Cobden, had a complete triumph. The " agricultural interest"
was gradually diminished iii importance, yet at the end of the nineteenth
century it was still Britain's largest industry, employing over a million men;
indeed it is even to-day Britain's largest industry.

Prince/Albert (the Prince Consort, as he was styled from 1842) was keenly
alive to the advance in industry and to the advance which was taking place in
large scale craftsmanship (although the small crafts were declining). He planned
to.have a great exhibition held in London, to display the arts and crafts and
industries of. the civilised world. It was to be an international .exhibition,